














the Editor 


Who's 
Fighting Whom? 


I read the funniest thing in the 
Washington Daily News not long ago. 
Mr. Tom Donnelly said he went to a cafe- 
teria to get something to drink, and in front 
of him he found a woman who seemed to 
think that everybody was fighting her. 

“The woman was directly ahead of me, 
hissing at the attendant behind the soup 
cauldrons,” Mr. Donnelly says. “The at- 
tendant looked baffled and then said, ‘It’s 
tomato.’ 

“The customer raised her voice. ‘I know 
it’s tomato. I can see it’s tomato. I didn’t 
ask you if it’s tomato. I asked you if there 
was pepper in it.’ 

“The attendant said, “‘There’s no pepper 
in it that I know of.’ 
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“The customer said, ‘It’s probably full of 
pepper. I don’t want a bowl of pepper.’” 

The man in front of her asked for a bowl 
of soup. The attendant handed him one, but 
before he could take it, the woman pushed 
him aside and grabbed it for herself. Meekly 
the man asked again for soup. The woman 
plopped the bowl down on his tray and 
snarled, “Take it.” Then she snapped at 
the attendant, “Now you can give me 
some.” When she got it she tasted it, 
frowned as if disappointed because there 
was, after all, no pepper in it, and moved 
on to the vegetable counter. 

There, Mr. Donnelly says, she pointed at 
a vegetable and demanded, “Is that spin- 
ach?” The attendant said it was and the 
woman answered triumphantly, “Well, I 
don’t want any.” 

Then she came to the desserts. ‘“ ‘Is that 
mint flavored?’ she inquired, pointing at a 
gelatine dessert. The attendant said, ‘No, 
it’s lime.’ 

“The woman said, ‘If I wanted lime I’d 
have asked for it. They’re always giving you 
lime. What about that applesauce?’ 

“The attendant said, ‘Beg pardon?’ 

“The woman said, ‘I asked you what 
about that applesauce? It’s a perfectly sim- 
ple question.’ 

“The attendant said, ‘Do you want some?’ 

“The woman, scoring a point, said, ‘No. 
It’s probably got cinnamon in it,” and 
stalked away. 

How stupid, you say. But just a minute. 
Are you being just as foolish? 

Are Mother and Dad being utterly un- 
reasonable these days? Are they denying 
you every little pleasure? Do you have to 
fight for every last thing you want? 

If so, could it be that it isn’t really 
Mother and Dad who are to blame? We 
know the cafeteria attendants wanted to 
help the woman. We know the woman’s 
trouble was all in her own imagination. 
Could it be—— 

Well, let’s not press the point. But if you 
feel that practically every adult has turned 
against you, cheer up. They haven’t. Parents 
and teachers want to be nice to you. Believe 
it. Give them a chance. They’ll be happier, 
and so will you. 


Your friend, 


wheensi Ware? 
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The Pie Will Didn't Like 





By MARIE KNOTT 


M* YOU can never make a pie that I 
won't like,” Will Rutledge declared 
with a grin, as he slid the biggest piece of 
his mother’s fresh peach pie onto his plate. 

Apple pie, cherry pie, lemon pie, chive 
pie, raisin pie—Will liked every one! 
Never was any pie left over when Will was 
around. In fact, his sisters, Anna and Stella, 
claimed that Will could smell pie if it was 
anywhere in the house. 


One day Pa took Will with him to help 
Uncle George put up hay. 

“Ma, let’s make some pies while Will is 
gone,” suggested Anna. “Then we will hide 
them so he can’t find them.” 

“Yes, perhaps if Will doesn’t find them I 
can have a piece for breakfast tomorrow,” 
added Stella. 

Ma agreed to make the pies. Anna and 
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Mother smiled this time when Will grabbed the largest pie. She knew what she had put into it! 
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This is the story of a lost boy who found the 


right trail, and what it did to his plans. 





Right Trail for Edmund 


By INEZ STORIE CARR 


"VE counted seventeen bears around this 

place in the past month, Edmund, and I 
want you to come home before shadows 
gather in the tall timbers.” 

“Don’t worry, Mother,” called twelve- 
year-old Edmund from the pine-shaded 
path as he grabbed at an overhanging 
branch. “I'll leave from Uncle Joe’s while 
the sun is still shining high.” 

But time at Uncle Joe’s big house, which 
was set in the woods just north of Quebec 
near Baie de Chaleur, slipped away un- 
noticed, as Edmund and his cousins Jim and 
Ed climbed trees in the big timber, fished 
for speckled trout at the bend of a little 
river, and explored among the tall, slim 
birch trees. Suddenly the sun was sitting on 
top of the pines! Before Edmund realized it, 
the day was gone! 

He knew that even if he ran all five miles 
home, he'd never make it before dark. 
Shadows were already creeping through the 
trees—some tall and lean, but others 
hunched and black like bears. Edmund’s 
eyes grew wide and round as he peered 
down the trail. Carlo, his big Newfoundland 
dog, walked by his side, but still he was 
afraid! 

“Just one bear would be enough,” he told 
Carlo. “But what if all seventeen bears 
Mom counted should be here!” The thought 
was too much. He turned to the right and 
ran for the railroad tracks. 

“It’s farther this way, Carlo, but bears 
don’t walk rails,” the boy encouraged him- 


self, but the big dog did not go along with 
Edmund's reasoning. Instead, when they 
came to a trestle, Carlo looked into the face 
of his young master and whined pitifully, as 
if to say, “You are afraid of bears, but I am 
afraid to walk railroad trestles.” In a flash 
a solution came to Carlo, and he bounded 
off down the wooded trail. Edmund guessed 
what the old fellow planned to do and that 
Carlo would be waiting for him when he 
reached the place where the trail came back 
to the railroad track on the other side of the 
bridge. 

Meanwhile, Edmund’s' mother had 
watched for her son and the dog until she 
could endure the suspense no longer. Think- 
ing surely she would meet him at the edge 
of the timber, she did not take the usual 
precaution of carrying a lighted lantern with 
her. Darkness pushed the day aside and 
gently folded its mantle around each tree. 
And in those mantles Mrs. Sears lost the 
trail! 

She heard a footstep on the dry, rustly 
leaves ahead, then another and another— 
slow, careful steps, as if some animal was 
slyly stalking its prey. Feeling certain it 
was a bear, Mrs. Sears dropped to her hands 
and knees, the better to see beneath the 
drooping branches. 

Meanwhile, Carlo—who had been trained 
from puppyhood to follow tracks—had 
come across Mrs. Sears’ footsteps. But when 
his mistress got down on all fours he was 
puzzled. He sat down, grinned, and wagged 
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his tail so vigorously it swished a wide arc 
among the leaves. “You are not a bear, you 
are Carlo,’ Mrs. Sears exclaimed joyfully. 
“Carlo, come here.” The dog always obeyed, 
but though his tail wagged he did not go to 
her. “Carlo, darling, come here,” Edmund's 
mother urged, moving slowly forward, but 
the dog backed up. When she stopped he 
sat down and wagged his tail. His actions 
were impossible to understand. 

Little by little, as Carlo backed away, he 
led Mrs. Sears in the opposite direction 
from the way she thought she should go, 
until he backed onto the right trail—the 
one she had left. Where the railroad and 
the path crossed, Mother and the dog met 
Edmund, a most happy meeting for all. 

“God will take care of us if we are trying 
to follow the trails He has made for us,” 
Mrs. Sears said as she and her boy followed 
the trail out of the timber and across the 
clearing, with Carlo slowly padding along 
behind. “Just before you were born, God 
saved my life from a bear.” 

“Tell me about it, Mom,” said Edmund 
eagerly. 





“Early one morning I was picking blue- 
berries and had my pail nearly half fuil 
when, without even a rustle to warn me, 
the biggest black bear I'd ever seen dropped 
right down in front of me from a tall, 
burned pine stump where he had been hav- 
ing a breakfast of grubs. As usual, Carlo, 
though just a puppy then, was with me. 
When the bear started for me Carlo grabbed 
him in the rear. It surprised the bear so 
much that he turned and gave chase. Carlo 
bounded out of reach of his claws, but when 
the bear turned toward me again, Carlo re- 
peated the trick. The two animals kept up 
this game until the bear became impatient 
and determined to get rid of the dog. Soon 
the bear was so far away, chasing Carlo, that 
I had a chance to escape. God never forgets 
us, but we must also remember to follow 
His trails, instead of those of our own mak- 
ing.” 

Little did Edmund realize at the time 
that there were things more dangerous than 
bears, when a boy takes the wrong trail. 

One day, at the parochial school young 
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For an hour Edmund knelt on the cold floor counting the beads, wondering when he would feel forgiven. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


The 
SECRET 

of HIS 
PRESENCE 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 














Bitter Is Sweet at Last 





What Happened Before: A Christian family came to 
Pahit village in Sumatra. Chief Mandias and his son, 
Toga, were glad to have them, and so were many of 
the villagers. But others, led by Nee-pah, one of the 
chief’s counselors, were opposed. Several tests were de- 
vised to try the new teaching. The teacher’s house was 
built on cursed ground—would the teacher die? The 
villagers tried to irritate the teacher's family. Would 
th get angry? The Christians : ee all the tests, 
and the people became asham of themselves for 
making their lives so difficult. Nee-pah held out to 
the end. Then he was trapped in a cave by a tiger, 
-_ — the teacher who led the party that res- 
cu im, 





AS THE days went by Nee-pah grew 
stronger. His leg improved under the 
tender care of the teacher and his wife. But 
the most remarkable thing was the change 
that had taken place in the man’s spirit. 

“The God of heaven used a tiger to cure 
my blindness,” he said. “It was a hard cure, 
but it worked.” 

Nee-pah’s wife brought the tiny new 
baby boy and sat by her husband. He opened 
his eyes often, even when he was very 
weak, to look at the little fellow. He 
touched the baby’s hands and face gently. 
“He shall be called Damin [“Peace”],” he 
said. “Then we shall always have peace in 
our house.” 

Now many of the people came at evening 
time to listen while the teacher taught them 
the magic of his God. They learned to sing 
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the beautiful songs and sang them all over 
the village, in their houses and at work. 

Toga and Kiri set to work to make flutes 
for themselves, and when the other boys of 
the village heard the delicate sweetness of 
the flute music they begged the two friends 
to make flutes for all of them. Soon the vil- 
lage trilled and tinkled with the music of 
many flutes. 

Now on the holy day of God the people 
came to the big room in the teacher’s house 
and worshiped there. It was like the teach- 
er’s garden in Padang, Toga thought, only 
better, because this was his own village and 
now the presence of God had come to rest 
here. 

By the time Nee-pah could walk about 
again plans for the new school and the med- 
icine house were completed. On the grassy 
knoll beyond the curving path where the 
people went to their rice fields, there was 
already a level place. Men had been working 
diligently with grub hoes, to smooth the 
ground for the buildings. 

Jala and the chief led out in the work. 
Persigi helped them, and even Toga and 
Kiri rose early every morning so they might 
be first at the building place and miss noth- 
ing. 
When the medicine house was ready for 





























the thatching on its roof, Nee-pah was able 
to take over most of that work. He was es- 
pecially good at putting on a neat, tight 
roof. 

Men worked at leveling additional 
ground for the teaching house back of the 
medicine house. They cut poles and hunted 
rattan and cured lengths of bamboo in the 
river. The women helped by sewing folded 
palm leaves into thatch and rain-proof 
sheets for the walls. 

The houses had no windows, so the 
teacher arranged with a Chinese carpenter 
to make shutters that could be opened and 
closed. As the medicine house began to take 
shape the people rejoiced. 





Mama-Joe could not stay away. Every 
day she brought the two little children to 
see how much the work had gone forward 
since the day before. 

“Why do you make it so large?” she 
asked the men, who were already staking 
out the pattern for the schoolhouse. 

“The chief has commanded it because he 
intends to invite the people in all the sur- 
rounding villages to send their children 
here to learn in our school,” Persigi ex- 
plained. “Then the magic of the new teach- 
ing will quickly spread through the land 
and gladness will spring up in many vil- 
lages, because they will learn to trust in 
God and to obey Him.” 

“Where will those children stay?” Mama- 


Mama-Joe brought the two children every day to see 
how the new school building was going up. “We are 
building it large,” one of the men told her, “be- 
cause the chief wants many children to learn here.” 
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Joe looked around over the empty ground 
with its ring of forest trees clustered close 
on three sides. 





NUMSKULL 


By LILLIAN E. MILES 


1 sit and do sums, and | wrinkle my brow; 

Division perplexes and vexes me now; 

But these modern machines with a clackety 
clack 

Turn out the answers that | seem to lack. 


Why must I puzzle my poor simple head? 

Why can't I use a computer instead? 

But here comes the teacher—I'd better begin; 

If | don't do these problems I'll sure be kept 
in! 


——K<K*—*_;_&@———~—&K&#2— 


“Back against the forest there is a spring 
of water. We intend to build a home house 
there. It will hold many boys, and they can 
stay right here close to the school building.” 
Toga thought he had never seen Persigi look 
so young or so happy. 

Then the chief came over to speak with 
Mama-Joe. “We have talked with the 
teacher,” he began. “He would like to live 
here too—on that higher hill back there.” 

“But we are comfortable where we are,” 
Mama-Joe insisted. 

“We think you should be closer to the 
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school. Many of the boys who come here 
will be young. They will need to have a 
mother close to them. Your house should 
be near the school.” Chief Mandias called 
the teacher to come over and speak with 
them. 

He left his work of putting the finishing 
touches on the medicine house and, with 
his hammer in hand, came to join them. 

“You tell Mama-Joe why we want you 
folks to live over here near the school,” 
Jala said. 

“It’s this way,” he smiled. “The chief 
and Jala have been talking to me this morn- 
ing about building us a house back there on 
the higher ground next to the jungle. It’s a 
fine spot with a beautiful view of the moun- 
tain.” He looked at Mama-Joe tenderly. “I 
know how much you like the house in the 
village. I know how much you like to be 
near the village women so you can borrow 
back and forth and sew and chatter, but in 
order to make the school go as it should, we 
need to be here.” 

“I agree with you,” Mama-Joe said, and 
her black eyes glistened with happiness. “I 
shall miss the house by the river, but I’m sure 
someone else will like to live there.” 

“We think Nee-pah should live there,” 
Jala told her. “You see it used to be Nee- 
pah’s land.” 

The chief spoke up. “I bought the land 
from Nee-pah just before we went to 
Singapore to bring you here. He was glad 
to sell it, because his grandfather had cursed 
the spot and it was good for nothing. No 
one would think of living there.” 

Understanding came slowly into Mama- 
Joe’s face. “So you, Jala, thought it would 
be a fine thing for us to live there for a 
while so the people would know that the 
demons had no power against those who 
worship God.” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought,” Jala an- 
swered. “I was sure that the magic of God 
could protect you, and that the village peo- 
ple would soon see that God is stronger 
than all their evil spirits.” 

“Is Nee-pah willing to live there now?” 
the teacher asked. 

“Yes, he is willing,” Jala explained. “I am 
sure he will be safe so long as he keeps his 
trust in God bright and busy.” 

“One thing is sure,” Persigi put in his 
word, “if Nee-pah is living in that house, he 
will never let go of God, never—never!” 
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How Paper Is Made 


| eg paper this JUNIOR GUIDE is printed 
on was standing in a forest a few months 
ago. It had branches and leaves growing out 
of it, and probably there were two or three 
bird nests clinging to it. 

For paper is made from wood that is 
mixed with a few chemicals and diluted 
with great quantities of water. 

The amount of wood used to make paper 
is tremendous. One company uses enough 
to make a pile four feet wide and four feet 
high stretching three miles—every day! 

The volume of water is difficult to im- 
agine. A pound of paper requires five 
hundred pounds of water. The same com- 
pany makes two million pounds of paper 
every day. That means two million times 
five hundred pounds of water. And this is 
only one company. There are many others 
that make paper too. 

The machinery is huge. To spread the in- 


gredients that make up the paper, roll them, 
and squeeze out the water requires one of 
the largest machines used in any industry. 
It is called a Fourdrinier, named after the 
man who designed the first one. 

On these pages JUNIOR GUIDE shows 
you how paper is made—thanks to the 
courtesy of Champion Paper & Fibre Com- 
pany. Study the pictures and see how the 
wood is first cut into small chips, then 
mixed with water and a few chemicals and 
boiled. The resulting pulp then flows 
through channels to the Fourdrinier ma- 
chine, where it is spread out and squeezed 
between a great many steel rollers that 
make it dry and thin and smooth. It comes 
out the far end as one continuous sheet. 
Some of it is then run through machines 
that put a special finish on it, so as to make 
the paper easier to print or write on, and 
finally it is cut into sheets and sold. 


The first step is to fell trees and cut them into four-foot lengths. This rile will not last long. 








The logs are run through chippers, which cut them into millions of pieces about an inch long. 
These are stored in a huge bin, shown in the first picture, waiting to be digested. Presently 


they are moved into great steel “digesters.” Water and chemicals are added, and the mixture is 
cooked. Next it goes to the beaters, one of which is shown at the bottom of the page. The pulp 
goes around and around, being beaten by a large wheel until all the little wood chips are just 
fibers. Chemicals are added here, and color too, if needed. Then the pulp—still 99 per cent water 
—hbegins its journey through the Fourdrinier machine. In the picture at the top of the next page, 
the watery pulp is moving from the right toward the left. It is riding on a huge screen—like a 
window screen—that is shaking from left to right. Nearly all the water falls through, leaving the 
fibers on the screen. The middle picture on the page was taken from the far end of the Fourdrinier. 
The fibers travel all this way, around and between many large steel rollers, being squeezed and 
heated and dried, till at last they reach the end as finished paper that is wound into a seven-ton roll. * 











What changed Two Scar. A remarkable 


story of the author’s pioneer ancestors. 





THE PUDDLE AT THE DOOR 
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By MARGARET DIETRICH 


MA’ could hear Papa’s voice urging her 
to awake, but she clung to her dreams 
and snuggled deeper in the soft, warm 
feather bed. 

“Mary Elizabeth, wake up!” 
her gently. 

The sleepy girl rubbed her eyes and 
looked up at him. He was dressed in his best 
suit. Then she remembered—today he was 
going to Topeka to fill out the papers that 
would make the farm their own. 

Mary scrambled out of bed and dashed 
across the room to dress behind the big 
iron stove. Papa wakened Annie too. Annie 
was six and Mary was twelve years old. 

Mama was spooning warm corn-meal 
mush into the plates. Coffee made from 
parched corn was bubbling on the stove. 
Mama poured it and set out a pitcher of 
cream and a loaf of brown bread. Papa asked 
the blessing, and everyone ate. 

When they finished, Papa drew them all 
close in a little circle and explained, “I 
woke you girls up because we are going to 
have a special worship this morning. We 
must ask God to take care of you all while 
I am away and to watch over me on my trip 
to Topeka.” 

After an earnest prayer Papa put on his 
heavy overcoat and pulled on his fur cap 
and mittens. It was November of 1864 and 
cold on the Kansas prairie. 

“It’s a good, early start I’m getting,” Papa 
said to Mama as he lifted the bar on the 
door. “I’m up and out before the rooster. I 
should be back this evening.” 

Then as they stood in the door, watching 
him, he turned again and said, “Remember 
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Papa shook 


our memory text this week, ‘What time I 
am afraid I will trust in Thee.’” 

“Don’t worry, Mike,” Mama called into 
the cold darkness. “We will be all right.” 

They couldn’t see Papa drive away be- 
cause it was dark, but they heard the wagon 
wheels crunch the frozen dirt, and the clop- 
clop of the horse’s hoofs sounded fainter 
and fainter in the distance. 

When the sun rose, Mama and the two 
girls went to milk Daisy, the brown cow, 
and to feed the chickens. As they came back 
to the house, Mama pointed to the long 
icicles that hung from the roof of the little 
sod house. Some of them had started to 
melt in the early sunshine and dripped in 
little puddles along the side of the house. 

“I think it will warm up a bit today. Papa 
should have a good trip,” she said as they 
stepped over a puddle by the doorstep. Lit- 
tle did she know how important that pud- 
dle would become before the day was over. 

The girls busied themselves all morning. 
Mama baked bread, and Mary helped her 
churn and make some tallow-dip candles. 
The weather had grown steadily warmer, 
and Mama told Mary and Annie that they 
might go out and play after the lessons were 
finished. In those days there were not many me 
schools in Kansas, and Mama taught the® p 
girls from the McGuffey’s Eclectic Readers A: 
she had brought with her from Illinois. 

It was already two o'clock when the girls 
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From under the bed, Mother and the girls watched e % 
Two Scar’s feet as he staggered around the room. 














put on their caps and coats to go outside. 
Mary glanced out of the north window and 
saw an Indian coming. Papa was kind to 
the Indians and gave them food, so it was 
a common thing for them to stop at the 
little cabin. But this Indian was different. 
He didn’t look good, and he was swaying 
from side to side in a peculiar way. Mary 
was frightened. She remembered that Papa 
wasn't home. 

“Mama,” she cried out in alarm. “There’s 
an Indian coming!” 

Mama dropped her mending and hurried 
to the window. “It’s Two Scar!” she whis- 
pered. Her face turned very pale. “He's 
drunk!” 

Mary’s heart began to hammer with 
fright. Two Scar was a dangerous Indian. 
Even his own tribe were afraid of him. 
When he was drunk he was worst of all. 

Mary ran to bar the door. 

“No, no!” Mama said. “Leave it open. 
It’s better if he thinks we are all gone. He 
can see that the wagon and horses are not 
here.” 

Now they could hear the grunts of the 
Indian, he was so close. 


“Under the bed! Quick, the two of you!” 
Mama motioned to the big bed. The two 
girls scrambled under and Mama crawled in 
after them. The big quilt that covered the 
bed hung almost to the floor. 

The door creaked. Two Scar had come in. 
Mary could see his moccasined feet as he 
walked about the room. She heard a clink 
as he took a drink from the bucket of water 
by the stove. There was more shuffling 
about. Then all was quiet and a draft of 
cold air touched the girl’s face. The door 
was open. Then they heard a big plop and 
all was still again. 

The three of them lay there under the 
bed, too frightened to make a sound. Mary 
remembered the awful stories she had heard 
about the Indian uprising and the burning 
of the town of Lawrence last summer. In the 
faint light under the bed Mary looked at her 
mother’s face and saw her lips moving in 
prayer. 

After it had been quiet for a long time 
Mama peeked out through a hole in the 
patchwork quilt that hung down almost to 
the floor. “He’s sitting on the doorstep in 
the sun,” she said, then whispered to herself, 
“What time I am afraid I will trust in Thee.” 
Mary felt comforted. 

The time seemed to drag by. A chill set- 
tled over the house from the open door. 
Then they heard another sound. It was Two 
Scar snoring. The noise grew louder and 
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louder. There could be no doubt the big 
bad Indian had gone to sleep on the door- 
step. 

Mama crept out from under the bed. She 
closed the door and barred it. She built up 
the fire in the stove and filled the big tea- 
kettle. 

“Conte out, girls,” she whispered to Mary 
and Annie, “and get into the big bed.” It 
was growing dark now and Mama, stepping 
quietly, lit a couple of candles. The wind 
had risen and it was cold. Mary shivered. 

“Won't Two Scar freeze there on the 
doorstep?” she asked in a whisper as Mama 
set one candle on a table beside the bed. 

“No, he’s all right,’ Mama whispered 
back. “He’s on the sheltered side of the 
house and his blanket is thick and warm.” 

For a few minutes they listened to the 
sound of Two Scar’s heavy snores. Then 
suddenly they stopped. Immediately the 


night was torn by a mighty shriek outside 
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the door. Fierce howlings came from the 
doorstep, with wild poundings and furious 
screeching. 

The three persons inside the little cabin 
were helpless with fear. Two Scar had 
wakened in terrible anger. Now he might 
pound in the door. No telling what else he 
might do. 

“Oh, if Papa would only come!” little 
Annie said, and her lips quivered. 

“We must pray,” Mama told them, and, 
shutting their ears against the terrible noises 
outside their door, they prayed for God's 
protection and for Papa’s return. a 

It seemed as if hours passed, and the ca 
frightful sounds grew louder and the pound- 
ing heavier. Still the door held, and then an- 
other sound was heard. It was Papa’s voice 


calling, “I’m here! I'm here! What's the 
matter?” 
Mama threw open the door, and in the 
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If you would like to have more 


friends, read this story. 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 


By EVELYN WITTER 


Ge day after I read aloud a theme in my 
English class, one of the girls came up 
to me and said: 

“Evelyn, I'd like very much for us to be 
friends.” 

“That would be nice, Nona,” I said, and 
walked off. 

On the way to my next class I asked my- 
self, “Can friendship be had just for the 
asking?” 

“No,” I answered myself. “Desiring 
friendship is a good beginning, but desire 
alone does not make a true friendship. 
Friendship is the result of understanding 
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between two people, and understanding 
takes time and experience. Understanding 
isn’t always easy, either, because no two 
people are alike.” 

As time went by I saw more and more of 
Nona. Her eyes sparkled, her voice lilted, 
she had a ready smile. Her whole personality 
generated warmth when we were together. 
It was a sure sign that she was enjoying my 
company. As love begets love, so did Nona’s 
warmth bring forth a responsive warmth 
from me. 

Nona often gave me compliments when 
she thought I deserved them. She would 
say, “I think you conducted the meeting 
very well today,” or, “Your ideas for the 
class party showed a lot of good planning.” 

I appreciated these compliments because 
they gave my morale a big boost. I tried in 
return to give Nona honest compliments 
too. I found there were many ways that I 
could do so. She was exceptionally good at 
basketball, a sincere worker in charitable 
drives, and she took on responsibilities at 
home that most girls would not attempt. 
My admiration and respect for Nona grew. 

Then Nona began to consult me about 
important decisions that she had to make. 
One of these decisions was whether to go to 
camp or to visit her Aunt Harriet during 
her vacation. This made me feel as though 
I was really important to her, and that my 
previous camp experiences were worthy of 
respect. 

In return I asked her advice in fields 
where she was more experienced than I, 
such as physical education courses and the 
packing of baskets for the needy. The shar- 
ing of our problems drew us closer and 
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closer together. I learned that when you 
know about another’s problems and you 
have thoroughly discussed them with that 
person, you will feel a closeness with that 
person and want to keep her confidences 
just as if they were your own. 

When we had differences of opinion, 
Nona never battled to get her own way. 
She gave her views quietly and calmly, 
showing a willingness to compromise. I 
wanted her to be happy when she was with 
me, and this desire downed any inclination 
that I might have had to “boss” her. No 
plans that included the two of us were ever 
made without the approval and agreement 
of both of us. 

Now we can say that we are really 
friends, Nona and I. Our friendship did not 
come merely because one of us asked for it. 
Rather, it came because both of us worked 
toward being friends. We really earned 
friendship by feeling love for each other, by 
being big enough to pay honest compli- 
ments, by sharing and profiting from each 
other’s previous experiences when making 
important decisions, and by settling our dif- 
ferences through considering the wishes of 
both. 

Both Nona and I agree that true friend- 
ship is worth working for. It is one of the 
happiest relationships that two people can 
have! 


Bitter Is Sweet at Last 
From page 8 


So Toga knew that his father and Jala 
and probably all the rest of the village peo- 
ple thought it was the finest plan in the 
world to have Nee-pah live in the cursed 
spot, because then he would always be faith- 
ful to his new faith in God. 

The boy smiled to himself about this. He 
knew how frightened the people had been 
of Nee-pah’s folly, but he also understood 
that the peace of God, which came into 
Nee-pah’s heart when he was a prisoner of 
the tiger in the mountain cave, was the real 
thing and needed no insurance to keep it 
strong. 

So the medicine house was completed, 
and the teacher brought all his materials for 
taking care of the sick and arranged them 
in the medicine house. 

The teaching house was finished, and the 
home house for the boys who would come 
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from far villages. Desks were made for the 
students, and even the clay stoves prepared 
in the home house, so that meals could be 
cooked and made ready for the boys. 

Then the teacher's house began to take 
shape on the back of the property the chief 
had given. It took longer because it was 
made of better materials. 

“We must make this to last for many 
years,” the village men said. “We want a 
teacher to live with us always. His house 
must be good.” . 

Now people could be seen about Pai 
village without a wad of the betel nut in 
their mouths. The place looked cleaner. 
Houses were kept in better order. Songs of 
God were continually heard in the huts and 
in the fields. Even on the mountainside, 
where the men and women went to cut 
jungle after the building was finished, the 
songs of praise and joy echoed among the 
rocks and pinnacles. 

The chief sent invitations to villages all 
around. He asked them to send their boys 
to the new school. 


On the opening day of school a great 
feast was proclaimed. This time there were 
no heathen customs followed. The meal 
tasted better than any Toga remembered 
in all his life. His heart was filled with joy. 
He was a schoolboy at last. 


When the eating was over the people sat 
on their mats in the big front room of the 
teacher’s new house and talked about the 
real purpose of the feast, which was to give 
a suitable name to the new “village” they 
had created for the mission. 


Important men of Pahit village made 
long speeches. They told of how the teacher 
and his family came to their village. They 
recounted all the experiences of the cursed 
ground, the measles epidemic, Nee-pah’s 
persecution against the magic of God and 
how it had resulted in his acceptance of the 
new teaching. 


The teacher spoke and even Mama-Joe. 
Last of all Chief Mandias made his speech. 
“My people,” he began, “we have ms 
over all the things that have happened sinc L 
Jala and my son first went to Padang to find 
the new magic. Now you see what has 
grown out of it.” He pointed to the fine new 
buildings they had worked so hard to make 
ready. “On this day our school is being 
opened for the boys of our village and all 
the neighboring villages. This is a wonder- 
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ful day for us. We have founded a new vil- 
lage here in this place—a village for God 
and His teaching. We must give it a name.” 

He looked around on all of them. His 
eyes were lighted with joy. “You all know 
that the name of our village, Pahit, means 
‘Bitter.’ We have been talking over names 
for the new village and we wish to call it by 
a better name. We have chosen the name 
‘Tongi-Tongi.’” 

Everyone looked at his neighbor and 

iled. The name “Tongi-Tongi” meant 
sweetness.” 

Then a wave of glad and excited chatter 
broke out all over the room. “It is good! It 
is good!” voices called out. 

“Then I command that from this day our 
new village shall be called Tongi-Tongi,” 
the chief said. 

When they all left the teacher’s house to 
go back to Pahit village, Toga came down 
the steps with his heart almost bursting 
with pride and joy. Under his arm he carried 
two school books and a slate. He had be- 
come a schoolboy at last. 

As he looked at the flaming sunset above 
the southern mountain, he felt again the 
closeness of a sacred presence—the pres- 
ence of his own God. 


{The End} 


Right Trail for Edmund 
From page 5 


Edmund was attending, the stern-voiced 
teacher said, “Hold out your hand, Ed- 
mund.” The ruler gave a_ resounding 
“Whack!” as it hit his upturned palm. That 
was number one, and ninety-nine more 
whacks followed it. 

“But pranks are so much fun while they 
last,” thought Edmund. “And, after all, what 
is the suffering but washing away my sins!” 
Edmund did not wince or cry out, but 
neither did he use that hand for a while. 

ith his left elbow and right hand he made 

ut very well back at his desk, until the 
soreness was gone. 

Next year Edmund was no longer living 
in the piny woods of Quebec, but farther 
north by Baie de Chaleur in Canada, where 
almost everyone spoke French. A rich com- 
forter of leaves—tred, gold, and even purple 
—was being pulled over Mother Nature as 
the days shortened, and V’s of geese came 


and went with noisy gabblings. Deeper and 
deeper grew the mulching leaf coverlet, un- 
til it became a fascinating playground. 

“Bet I can find every one of you in five 
minutes,” Edmund challenged his _play- 
mates, who scooted like partridges out of 
sight under the leaves while Edmund hid 
his eyes. Not a leaf stirred, not a lump ap- 
peared unnatural when Edmund looked 
again; but with almost bird-dog alertness 
his eye pointed each one and he lunged in 
after them. 

Boyhood days were happy days even if 
falling snow meant long-handled under- 
wear, and long-handles meant scratching. 
“It is a good way to do penance for my 
sins,” Edmund thought. “But the itching 
lasts so long!” One day when the wool 
scratches had made a rash that looked like 
red ant bites, Edmund slipped out behind 
the woodshed and, knee deep in snow, flung 
his heavy shirt one way and the overalls the 
other and then peeled off his torturous red 
woolen underwear with frenzied glee. But 
just as he started to sneak in at the back 
door, his mother appeared. 

“Why, Edmund Sears, what are you do- 
ing?” she exclaimed in amazement. 

“I’m not scratching,” the young fellow 
answered calmly. 

The next purchase on Mom’s list was 
fleece-lined cotton long-handles, and Ed- 
mund’s penance by scratching was ended. 

Poor Edmund! He did not know how 
futile all his painful efforts at forgiving his 
own sins were, so he kept on trying, for he 
really did want to be a good boy and a priest 
some day, just as his mother hoped he would 
be. 

One day he went to the church that stood 
among the trees, white and silent. There he 
knelt in the cold, empty building and 
prayed, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
Over and over he counted his beads. Fifteen 
minutes slipped by, and still Edmund was 
kneeling in the cold and shivering. A dead 
twig snapped as a big horned owl moaned 
his mournful echo through the wooded for- 
est just outside. Thirty minutes passed, and 
still Edmund was bowed in reverence, long- 
ing for a peace that did not come. His knees 
ached as time stretched into an hour, but the 
boy was glad for the ache. Was not the hurt- 
ing bringing him closer to God and making 
sure his sins were being forgiven? That's 
what Edmund thought, but he was on a 
wrong trail. 
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Beverly Lerfald, age 14. 916 North Buse, Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota, U.S.A. Outdoor sports, post cards. 

Michael Mills, age 13. R.R. 1, Campbell River 
P.O., Vancouver Island, British Columbia, Canada. 
Hiking, swimming, stamps. 

Marvel Simms, age 13. 221 Bryant Avenue, S.E., 
Mountain View, California, U.S.A. Piano, organ, 
mellophone, stamps, reading, snapshots. 

Beverly Turnquist, age 15. 208 Lamson Hall, Cedar 
Lake Academy, Cedar Lake, Michigan, U.S.A. Stamps, 
post cards, roller skating, riding horses, swimming. 

Gilbert Dunn, age 14. Woodbury, Tennessee, 
U.S.A. Fishing, swimming, trumpet, photography. 

Judy Foll, age 12. 114 Van Deusen Street, Madi- 
son 5, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Marimba, piano, reading, 
swimming. 

Lois Lynne Fox, age 11. Box 43, Nekoma, Kansas, 
U.S.A. Baby-sitting, piano, biking, snapshots. 

Alvira Kathy Perry, age 10. 2859 Broadway, San 
Diego 2, California, U.S.A. Stamps, animals, sewing, 
poems, singing, music, cooking, horses. 








One day when Edmund came rushing in 
from watching the fishing boats come into 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence River with 
great loads of cod, his mother called, “Ed- 
mund, I’ve been waiting for you. I've got 
news. Come here quick.” The boy dashed 
into the kitchen where Mom was taking a 
bubbly blueberry pie out of the oven. 

“I've been to see the priest, and he says 
you can be altar boy. What do you think of 
that?” 

Edmund knew it was a long-time wish 
of his mother’s and a step toward priest- 
hood, and he thrilled with eagerness to get 
started. 

In a white surplice with deep lace trim 
and long black skirt, Edmund knelt at the 
altar with the priest and Frank, the other 
altar boy, and recited his prayers in Latin. 

But Edmund, already on wrong trails 
through trying to forgive his own sins, 
branched onto a trail that led right into a 
deep, dark forest of sin. 

As Edmund stood watching Frank fill the 
wine cups for the priest one evening, he 
wondered, “What does this taste like, any- 
way?” He sampled it. He smacked his lips. 
“This calls for more,” he said to himself. He 
took more. But as time went on, the little 
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sins did not satisfy a craving that gnawed 
all through his system. Edmund added the 
whisky bottle to the fermented wine. Soon 
he was lost, but did not know it. 

When he was fifteen he was standing on 
the streets of Quebec when a large group 
of lumberjacks came through the town on 
the way to the woods for the winter logging. 
Screwing up his courage, Edmund asked 
the foreman if he needed any more help. 


said. “Do you think you could cook for 
bunch of men?” 

“Sure,” Edmund said, and he was hired 
right there and then. 

“Mom, Mom, teach me how to flip a 
pancake. I’m cook at the lumberjacks’ 
camp,” he cried after racing home to break 
the news to Mother. 

Meat, beans, potatoes, bread, and pan- 
cakes was the lumberjacks’ daily menu, but 
though Edmund could boil potatoes without 
burning them, he could not make bread. 

The Sears’ home was a “half-way house.” 
Usually the lumberjacks stopped there to 
rest their teams and enjoy a wonderful din- 
ner prepared by Edmund’s mother, whose 
skill as a cook was known throughout the 
lumber camps of that section. But by the 
time the men came by that evening Ed- 
mund had mastered the art of bread making 
and was ready to join the jolly group in 
their heavy, red-plaid mackinaws, wool 
socks, and thick moccasins. 

The moon was riding high in a diamond- 
studded sky, as the sleighload of men rode 
into camp. Edmund gazed about in awe and 
wonder. The bunkhouse sat in the middle 
of paper whiteness, and far away a wolf 
howled in tragic loneliness, so that Edmund 
hardly noticed the jostling and swearing of 
the lumberjacks as they unpacked the sled 
and prepared for the days ahead. 

The heavy plank door swung open, and 
the men filed in. The warm air rushed past 
them as though eager for the clean, pure 
freshness outside. The walls of the room 


“We don’t have a cook yet,” the tor ud 


were lined with a hundred bunks, and th 


whole of it was filled with smoke through 
which light filtered, yellow and flickering, 
from lamps hung on the rafters. 

At night the men sat on the bunks and 
told ghost stories. Edmund sat with them, 
smoked with them, swore with them, and 
drank with them, and forgot the pure white 
wonderland outside, the prayers of his 
mother for him, and the altar boy he had 








c 








been and the priest he had planned to be. 

Edmund was on a wrong trail, and it was 
leading him right to the place where not 
just seventeen bears but hosts of ugly de- 
mons were waiting to tear him to pieces. 
Edmund did not have any of the Christian’s 
armor or weapons to fight with. He lived 
in terror of ghosts, in unhappiness from the 
prickings of his conscience, and in dread 
of the future. 

All this time his guardian angel was try- 


a | _ to guide his feet to the one right trail, 
ut Edmund was not like his mother had 








been when old Carlo tried to guide her to 
the path. She was willing. Edmund was 
rebellious. 

Years slipped by, and all the while Ed- 
mund wandered around on lost trails— 
Mever quite happy, never quite satisfied, 
always longing for something he could not 
name. 

Then something happened that changed 
his whole life and led him out onto the 
right trail and to real happiness. 

After a few years’ absence he returned 
to his old job as cook for the logging crew. 
One cold January day at camp, while the 
men were out logging in the snow, Edmund 
said to himself, “The meat is. stewing, the 
beans baking, and the potatoes boiling. I'll 
just hunt around this joint and see if I can 
find something to read. 

“Ha! what's this? A bundle of papers that 
have never been taken out of their wrap- 
pers!” He pulled them out from behind an 
old table, and read them! After dinner was 
over and the work finished he hurried back 
and read some more. 

“Say, have you ever read those papers 
stuck behind that old table?” he called to 
the foreman. “I never heard anything like 
it. They tell strange things about God. They 
say He forgives sins without our doing 
penance! We can talk to Him direct, and 
He hears us! Do you believe all that?” 

“Sure, the Bible teaches that,” said the 
foreman. “I don’t have time to read but you 

© ahead. I'll give you a Bible to go along 
ith the papers.” 

With a Bible on one knee and the papers 
—which happened to be copies of the 
Signs of the Times—on the other knee, Ed- 
mund read and studied with all the eager- 
ness of a thirsty desert traveler finding an 
oasis. He was finding the right trail at last, 
and life was satisfying and happy and a new 
adventure all the time. 


In a little while he gave up lumbering 
for good and went to college instead. When 
he graduated, he became a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist minister. Since then he has preached 
to thousands of people, explaining to them 
that Christ is the one true trail that leads 
to salvation, for He, only, is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 


r 


The Puddle at the Door 
From page 14 


faint light from the candle they all saw 
Two Scar floundering on the doorstep. Papa 
bent to look at him, and the Indian tried to 
grab hold of him as he screamed words that 
none of them understood. 

“Bring the candle, Mama,” Papa said, and 
when the candle was brought he cried out 
in surprise. “Look, his hair is frozen fast in 
the ice!” 

The Indian wore his hair in two long, 
heavy braids, and while he slept his head 
had dropped so low that the braids had fal- 
len into the puddle from the melting icicles. 
Then they had frozen fast. The poor, drunken 
Indian was wildly frightened. 

When he saw Papa bring the heavy ax, 
he screamed in terror and squirmed all over 
the step, but the ice held fast and he could 
not get away. 

“Don’t chop off his braids,” Mama said. 
“Tll bring the kettle. It’s full of boiling 
water. We will melt’ his braids out.” 

Mama brought the kettle, and after some 
careful pouring, Two Scar was able to pull 
free. Mama made him come in the house 
and get warm by the fire. She fed him some 
warm food, and gradually he recovered from 
his fright. 

Finally he stood up and took a necklace 
of beads from his neck. He put them in 
Mama’s lap, then opened the door and went 
out into the night. 

After that Two Scar was a loyal friend to 
the little family in the sod house. He never 
passed without stopping to leave some small 
gift. Mama always received these presents 
with a smiling face, and after Two Scar left 
she would gather Mary and Annie in her 
arms and say, “Do you remember the time 
God used the puddle at the door to answer 
our prayers? “What time I am afraid I will 
trust in Thee.’” 
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XI1—The Ten Virgins 


(MARCH 29) 


Memory VERSE: “Therefore be ye also ready: 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
man cometh” (Matthew 24:44). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the ten virgins, in Matthew 
25:1-13. Learn the memory verse and review it 
each day. 


SUNDAY 


Two Kinds of Watchers 


Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 

Evening was rapidly descending on the Mount 
of Olives. The disciples were silent as they 
thought about what Jesus had been telling them 
of the troubles that were to come on Jerusalem 
and the things that were to occur just before 
His second coming to the earth. Down below 
in the valley could be seen little twinkling lights 
as the lamps were lighted in the houses. One 
house stood out. Light streamed from évery 
window and door. It caught the attention of 
the disciples. Yes, something was going on there 
—a wedding! People were waiting around ex- 
pectantly. They were looking for the bridegroom. 
At an Eastern wedding it was the custom for 
the bridegroom to journey to the bride’s home 
and bring her back to his home, accompanied 
by a procession. Among those who waited near 
the bride’s home to join the happy procession 
were ten young women. They were all carrying 
lamps, but five of them had taken some extra 
precaution. Find out what the extra precaution 
was, in verses 1 to 4. 

The waiting virgins represent those who are 
waiting for Christ’s coming. The lamps repre- 
sent the Word of God that lights their way. The 
oil represents the Holy Spirit. The five wise vir- 
gins are those who receive the Holy Spirit into 
their lives, and the five foolish ones are those 
who neglect to ask for the Holy Spirit. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 408, pars. 2, 3. 
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TuINk! Is your way lighted by the lamp of the 
Word of God? 

Pray to read and think about the Word of 
God daily. 


MONDAY 
When the Bridegroom Came 


Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 

There was a delay! The bridegroom was tak- | 
ing longer than the wedding party expected. i 
He was to have come long before. Where was i 
he? Perhaps he wouldn’t come at all, some sug- 
gested. Eyes grew weary of straining in the di- i 
rection from which the bridegroom was to come. 
Verse 5 will tell you what the waiting virgins 
did. 

The seconds ticked by, an hour, two hours. 
Midnight came. Suddenly a cry rent the dark- i 
ness. Find what it was, in verse 6. | 

All were on their feet in an instant, ready 
and eager to join the wedding procession to the 
bridegroom’s home. 

In this time of waiting we see pictured the 
very age in which we are living. For many years 
now we have been waiting for the Bridegroom 
—Jesus—to appear to take His bride—the wait- 
ing church—to His home. We have our lamps, 
the Word of God, and we wait, but He is de- 
layed, and we grow weary with watching—we 
fall asleep. But soon the midnight hour will 
come and the cry will be heard, “Behold, the 
bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet him.’ ) 
Jesus is really coming again, and we must no 
grow weary waiting for Him. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 

p. 411, par. 1. 

Tuink! Are you watching every day for Jesus’ 
coming? 

Pray to be ready when the cry sounds that 
He is here. 

TUESDAY 
Empty. Oil Vessels 


Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 











Awaking from their sleep, the virgins reached 
for their lamps. They trimmed the wicks that 
had become frayed during the waiting hours. 
The oil in the little clay lamps had given out 
too. Quietly and calmly the five wise virgins 
refilled their lamps with oil from their vessels. 
They were interrupted by requests from the 
other five. Find what they asked them to do, 
in verse 8. 

But this was a request that it was impossible 
for them to grant. The oil represents the Holy 
Spirit. We cannot pass on the Holy Spirit. We 
cannot pass on to others the characters we have 
built. 

The foolish virgins had nothing with which 
to fill their lamps. They had neglected to take 
the precaution of filling their own vessels with 
oil. Read what the wise virgins told them to 
do, in verse 9. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 405, par. 2 

Tuink! Are you neglecting to receive the Holy 
Spirit in your life? 

Pray not to be like the five foolish virgins 
who neglected the oil of the Spirit. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Shut Door 


Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 

The five girls hastened off to try to find oil 
somewhere. In the meantime the bridegroom 
arrived and the procession went on to his home. 
When all were in the house the door was shut 
and the festivities began. 

The five girls hurried after the procession, but 
they could not catch up with it. When they at 


last reached the house they hammered on the 
shut door, calling out, “Lord, Lord, open to us.” 
But the door did not open. Read in verse 12 
what the master of the feast answered. 

“They were left standing without, in the empty 
street, in the blackness of the night.”—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 406. 

They could hear sounds that told of a good 
time within, but they were left out—and all 
because they had neglected to see that they had 
enough oil for their lamps. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 411, par. 2. 

THINK! Are you safeguarding against disap- 
pointment when Jesus comes to claim His 
church? 

Pray to be ready to enter to enjoy the feast 
Jesus is preparing. 


THURSDAY 


Waiting and Watching 


Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 

We can imagine the regretful thoughts that 
went through the minds of those girls as they 
stood dejectedly outside the closed door, can’t 
we? It made it all the more disastrous when they 
reflected that no one was to blame for this 
disappointment but themselves. Like the other 
five, they could have kept a good supply of oil 
in their vessels, but they just had not bothered. 
They had not been prepared. 

By this parable Jesus teaches us to guard 
against disappointment. He offers us His Holy 
Spirit. He is more willing to give Himself, He 
tells us, than we are to receive Him. He tells us 
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When Jesus comes, will you BE ready to meet Him, or still rushing around trying to GET ready? 
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to ask for His Spirit, that we may keep our 
lights burning brightly in this dark period of 
earth’s history. If we do, then not only can we 
help to lighten the path for others but we can 
enter the door to the great feast that God is 
preparing for the church, His bride, at the Sec- 
ond Advent. 

When Jesus had told the story He warned the 
disciples to keep on the alert—to be prepared. 
Read his words in verse 13. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 414. 

Tuink! Do other interests crowd the thought 
of Christ’s return to the back of your mind? 
Pray to be found watching every day for His 


coming, and letting your light shine in the 
darkness. 
FRIDAY 
Match these symbols with what they represent. 
Symbol Represents 
The lamps The Holy Spirit 
The oil Those who are carefully 
watching for Christ’s 
coming 
The bridegroom Christ’s church on earth 
The Bride The Word of God 
The bridegroom’s The time just before the 
house end of the world 
Midnight Those who profess to look 


for Christ’s coming but 
are careless 


The five wise Heaven 
Virgins 

The five foolish Jesus 
virgins 


Check up on the memory verse. 





The Pie Will Didn’t Like 
From page 3 


Stella pared apples while Ma mixed the 
crust. 

After the pies were baked, Ma put them 
into a hatbox. She carried the box upstairs, 
put it in a corner of the bedroom, and 
stacked more boxes on top. 

Long before Pa and Will returned, the 
house was aired and then filled with the 
good smell of freshly baked bread. When 
Will came home he didn’t smell the pies. In 
fact, bedtime came without his having said 
one word about them. Ma smiled quietly to 
herself. The girls went upstairs. After they 
were in bed, Will came up. 





In the midst of unlacing his shoes, Will 
stopped. He sniffed. “I smell pie,” he yelled. 
“Stell, did Ma bake pie today?” 

He did not wait for an answer. He was 
busy walking around the room, sniffing and 
muttering to himself, “I smell pie.” 

Anna and Stella watched him sniff around 
the pile of boxes, pull out the hatbox, and 
triumphantly flourish the pies. 

Ma wondered what she could do to cure 
her pie-loving son of the greedy feeling he 
always had when he saw or smelled a pie. 
One day, while she was picking flowers, she 
had an idea. She stopped picking flowers 
and started gathering grass. 

She washed the grass, cut it into short 
lengths, mixed it with sugar, salt, and cin- 
namon, and used it for a pie filling! This 
time Ma made individual pies, as, indeed, 
she often did. She made several small apple 
pies and one larger grass pie. 

After the main part of the evening meal 
was finished, Will exclaimed, “Pie! Ma, I 
just love you for making pie for me.” 

“Are they all the same kind, Ma?” asked 
Anna, who was somewhat choosy. 

“No, there are two kinds,” answered Ma. 

“Tl like both kinds,” broke in Will, 

I'll just take this pie.” And Will greedily 
took the largest pie. 

Ma waited until everyone had finished 
eating. Then she asked, “Will, do you know 
what kind of pie you ate?” 

“No, I thought it was chive pie.” 

“Well, son, that was a grass pie.” 

“G-g-grass pie! Oh, no! Grass is for cows 
and horses. Oh, Ma, you couldn’t! I'll be 
sick. Grass pie!” 

Will still continued to like pie, but there- 
after he hesitated whenever pie was served. 
He remarked that his greediness had once 
made him eat grass. He knew that Ma could 
bake one kind of pie that he hoped never to 
eat again. 
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1. Bill kept talking to his three friends and trying 
to coax them to come into the farmyard. He worked 
with them from ten in the morning to four in the 
afternoon, when they finally flew away. He stayed. 
2. In the third year of his stay with the Oliver family 


Bill was feeding at a pond when a boy came by with 
some oxen. He saw the crane and started throwing 
rocks at it. 3. Bill walked slowly away, but the 
boy followed and managed to hit him with a rock on 
the side of his head. Bill fell over, apparently dead. 























4. The boy tied Bill’s legs together, poked his ox 
goad through them, slung him over his shoulder, and 
continued with his oxen to the Oliver pasture. 5. At 
the pasture the cowboy told him that this was Oliver's 
pet crane. He found that Bill was not dead, but 


stunned. His head was swollen to a great size, and 
one eye was altogether shut. 6. Bill was put back 
into the henhouse to recover. Early in the morning 
he opened the latch, as he had learned to do, and 
went back to his ponds. He preferred the open air. 


























7. The Oliver family never saw him again. They 
searched widely, but finally gave up. Two years 
later they found out what had happened. A boy from 
the East, who had never seen a crane, duck, or 
goose before, was out hunting with a shotgun. 8. He 
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saw the big white bird at the pond. Bill did not try 
to fly away, but came up to the boy jabbering in 
a friendly way. 9. The boy apparently did not realize 
this was a tame bird. He may have thought he had 
to shoot in self-defense. So Bill’s life came to an end. 





